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of the doctrine and procession of the Trinity, 
and the Biblical idea of the reuniot*of.good 
men with their Maker |! 





Pri ; _|. this own life was passed in ascetic priva- 
uton tno dalunn pat angum, poysble in sdvanaay Fee, aud he recommends the init offi eae 
2s with the 
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ee “* The holy man has not an inexorable heart; 
ae He makes his heart like that of all men. 

All communications, except those relating immedi. | The virtaous man should be treated as a yirtaous 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be man; ° Ry 
addressed to the Editor. This is wisdom and virtue. : 

ee The sincere and faithful man should be treated 
. .. Sincere and faithful man, 


benevolent acts, 
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of the world, for happiness 
heart experiences dimyaick ; 
link only of pleasing their eyes 


RATIONALISTS, 


“ The sect of the Rationalists, or Tau kia, nip Ca 
was founded by Lautsz’ or Laukiun. He was | Those who are in a state of sanctity will treat them 
bora B. C. 604, in the kingdom of Tsu, now) —_** # father treats his children. 

Hupeh, 54 years before Confucius, and is be-|  « M.«Pauthi his admiration of the Chi- 
lieved to have had white hair and eyebrows at | nese phil . says, ‘ Hu han wisdom has 
his birth. According to Pauthier, who has! never pronounced holier sr 4 deeper words; 
examined his history with sdme attention, his | and perhaps he —— L outen’ wi 
7 perhaps he prop@@lyg taipures Lautsz’ with 
parents were poor, and after entering mature} his countryman Rousseau, in his complaint 
years, he was appointed Jibrariun by the Em- upon the evil of the times. 
peror; where he diligently applied himselfto| «The precept, found in the Confucian 
the study of the ancient books, and became} school, of commencing all reformation at 
acquainted with all the rites and histories of | home, and making our own thoughts and ac- 
former times. During his life, he made &) tions correct, before endeavouring to regulate 


journey through Central Asia, but what was} those of others, is also found in the Tau Teh 
its extent and duration is not recorded. king. 


“ The teachings of Lautsz’ are not unlike 
those of Zeno. Both recommended retirement | “* He who knows men is wise; 
and contemplation, as the most effectual means » who knows himeelf is truly enlightened. 

— — e who can subjugate men is powerful ; 
of purifving the spiritual part of our nature,| t7¢ who conquers himself is traly strong. 
annihilating the passions, and finally returning | He who knows when he has enoagh is rich. 
to the bosom of the Supreme Reason. He | He who accomplishes difficult and meritorious works 
says, ‘ All material visible forms are only ema- leaves a durable remembrancer among men. 

- ' aks : He who does not dissipate his life is imperishable: 
ations of Tau or Reason ; 7 this formed all He who dies and is not forgotten has eternal life.’ 
beings. Before their emanation, the universe 
was only an indistinct confused mass, a chaos} ‘ The writings of this teacher, unlike those 
of all the elements, in the state of a germ or| of Confucius, seldom refer to ancient models 
subtle essence.’ In another section, he says, | or personages ; he derives his ideas of reason 
‘ All the visible parts of the universe, all be-| and virtue entirely from his own conceptions. 
ings composing it, the heavens and all the| These have been strangely altered and traves- 
stellar systems ; all have been formed of the | tied by his followers; and their notions both 
first elementary matter. Before the birth of| of the reason they pretend to follow, and of 
heaven and earth, there existed only an im-| the founder of their sect, have given them a 
mense silence in illimitable space, an immea-|character nearly allied to the magicians of 
surable void in endless silence. Reasen alone) Egypt; but so far as can be learned from the 
circulated in this infinite void and silence.’ He} Tau Teh King, their extravagant vagaries 
teaches the emanation and return of all good | are not fully chargeable to Lautsz’ himself, or 
beings into the bosom of Reason, and their | to his doctrine. 
eternal existence therein ; but, if not good, the} “One of the most celebrated Rationalist 
miseries of successive births and their accom-| writers is Chwangtsz’, a disciple of Lautsz’; 
panying sorrows, await them. from whom his followers derive more of their 

“ M. Pauthier, io his high estimation of these | opinions, than from their mastet-himself: his 
speculations, regards this as the Asiatic forai| writings have been repeatedly commented 














good deeds. Lautsz’ says, when enforcing} ples, and seeking after office, and added, that 

jsuch a ccurse 
nourish prideythan cher:sh the love of virtue 
and wisdom, ° 


te. gee and unfaithful should likewise be treat. F, 


NO. 26. 


an nn eeinadiee 


upon by members of the: fraternity, and are 
referred to as authoritative. In ancient times, 
small parties of them retired to-secluded places 
to meditate upon virmes When Confucius 
visited Lautsz’, = eynic upbraided the 


ert 


conduct was more likely to 


‘The wise man,’ he said, * loves 
obscurity ; far from being ambitious of offices, 
he avoids them. Persuaded, that at the end 


of life, a man ean leave behind him such 
maxims as he taught to those who 
in a state to and them, 


does not reveal hi to all he t he 
rves time and place. If the timés be good, 
aks ; if bad, he keeps quiet. He who 
a treasure, conceals it with caré, lést 
ttebe taken from him : hélés careful about pubs 
lishing everywhere, thathe has it at his diss 
posal. The truly virtuous man makes no 
parade of his virtue; he does not announce to ‘f 
the -world that he is a wise man. This is all 7 
| have to say; make as much of it as you . 
please.” 

“Such speculative teachings, and waiting 
titt tle times were good; were not adapted to 
entertain or benefit ; and Confucius understood 
his countrymen and his own duty much better 
than Lautsz’, in doing all he could, by precept 
and practice, to show them the excellence of 
what he believed to be right. The disciples of 
Lautsz’, discourse upon Reason, in a way that 
would befit the pages of the Dial; and the 
teachings of the ancient and modern transcen- 
dentalists are alike destitute of common sense, 
and unproductive of good to their fellow-men, 
Only the priests of this sect are regarded as 
its members; they live in temples and small 
communities with their families, cultivating the 
ground attached to the establishment, and thus 
perpetuate their body. Many lead a wander- 
ing life, and derive a precarious livelihood 
from the sale of charms and medical nostrums. i 
‘They shave the sides of the head, and coil the 
rest of the hair in a tuft upon the crown, 
thrusting a pin through it; and are moreover 
recognised by their slate-coloured robes. They 
study astrology, and profess to have dealings * 
with spirits, and their books contain a great i 
variety of stories of priests who have done 
wonderful acts by their help. They long en- 
deavoured to find a beverage which would in- 
sure longevity or immortality ; and during 
the Tang dynasty, the emperor and highest 
officers were carried away with the delusion, 
The title of Heavenly Doctors was conferred , 
on them, and a superb temple erected to Lau- 
kinn, containing his statue, and some of the ue 
ptiests reached the highest honours in the ri 
State. as i 
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«In some places, the votaries of Tau on the 
third day of the Third month go barefoot over 
the ignited charcoal ; and on the anniversary | 
of the birthday of the High Emperor of the 
Sombre Heavens, ‘ they assemble together be- | 
fore the temple of this imaginary being, and | 
having made a great fire, about fifteen or twen- 
ty feet in diameter, go over it barefoot, pre- 
ceded by the priests, and bearing the gods in 
their arms, ‘The previous ceremonies consist 
in chanting prayers, ringing bells, sprinkling 
holy water, blowing horns, and brandishing 
swords in and over the flames, in order to sub- 





due the demon ; after which they dart through 
the devouring element. They firmly asser', 
that if they possess a sincere mind, they will 
not be injured by the fire; but both priests and 
ple get miserably burnt on these occasions. 

et such is the delusion, and the idea the peo- 
ple entertain of the benefit of these services, 
that they willingly contribute large sums to 
provide the sacrifices and pay the performers.’ 

“The Rationalists worship a great variety 
of idols. The Records of Researches concern- 
ing the gods, contains an account of the birth 
of the deity, whose anniversary is celebrated 
as above described. 

“ * There was once a childless emperor call- 
ed Tsingtik, i. e. Pure Virtue, who summoned 
a large company of Tau priests to perform 
their rites in his behalf, and continued their 
worship half a year. The empress Gemmeous 
Moonlight, on a night, dreamed that she saw 
the great and eminent Laukiun, together with 
a large number of superior deities, riding in 
particoloured carriages with vast resplendent 
banners, and shaded by bright variegated um- 
brellas. Here was the great founder, Lau- 
kiun, sitting in a dragon carriage, and holding 
in his arms a young infant, whose body was 
entirely covered with pores, from which un- 
bounded splendours issued, illuminating the 
hall of the palace with every precious colour. 
Banners and canopies preceded Laukiun as he 
came floating along. Then was the heart of 
the empress elated with joy, and reverently 
kneeling before him, said, ‘At present our 
monarch has no male descendants, and | wish- 
fully beseech you for this child, that he may 
become the sovereign of our hearts and altars. 
Prostrate | look up to thy merciful kindness, 
earnestly imploring thee to commiserate and 
grant my request.’ He at once answered, ‘ It 
is my special desire to present the boy to you ;’ 
whereupon, she thankfully received him. A 
resplendent light poured forth from the child’s 
hody, which filled the whole country with 
brilliant glare. His entire countenance was 
supereminently beautiful, so that none became 
weary in beholding him, When in childhood, 
he possessed the clearest intelligence and com- 
passion, and taking the possessions of the 
country and the funds of the treasury, he dis- 
tributed them to the poor and afflicted, the 
‘ widowers and widows, orphans and childless, 
the houseless and sick, halt, deaf, blind, and 
lame. 

*“«« Not long after this, the demise of his fa- 
ther took place, and he succeeded to the gov- 
ernment; but reflecting on the instability of 
life, he resigned his throne and its cares to his 
ministers, and repaired to the hills of Puming; 























of Nature. 


where he gave himself up to meditation, and 
being perfected in merit, ascended to heaven to 
enjoy eternal life. He however, descended to 
earth again, eight hundred times, and became 
the companion of the common people, to in- 
struct them in his doctrines. After that he 
made eight hundred more journeys, engag- 
ing in medical practice and successfully 
curing the people; and then another similar 
series, in which he exercised universal benevo- 
lence in hades and earth, expounded all ab- 
stract doctrines, elucidated the spiritual litera- 
ture, magnanimously promulged the renova- 
ling ethics, gave glory to the widely spread 
merits of the gods, assisted the nation, and 
saved the people. During another eight hun- 
dred descents, he exhibited patient suffering ; 
though men took his life, yet he parted with 
his flesh and blood. After this, he became 
the first of the verified golden genii, and was 
denominated the pure and immaculate one, 
self-existing, of highest intelligence.’ 

“ These figments, which seem to be merely 
a transcript of the vagaries of the Hindu theo- 
sophists, and not the teachings of Lautsz’, still 
amuse his followers. The learned Confucian- 
ists laugh at their fables, but are still so much 
the prey of fears, as to be often duped by 
them, and follow even when sure of being 
deceived.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_——— 
Por ** The Friend.” 
The,White Mountains, 
(Conty!" od from page 199.) 
ASCENT OF M_&NT WASHINGTON. 

The ascent of Mount Washington, is an un- 
dertaking of no ordinary character, and one 


which long lives in the memories of those who 
have accomplished it. Old and young, male 


and female, the sober and the gay, the delicate 
and the robust, compose the multitudes, who, 


ambitious of seeing beneath them the highest 
mountain of Eastern America north of the 
Carolinas, and impelled by a fondness for ad- 
venture, or a love for the romantic and sub- 
lime, climb to the top of this lofty observatory 
And though the dangers and fa- 
tigue attendant upon an eight hours’ ride on 
horseback along a narrow and rugged moun- 
tain path, deter many from making the attempt, 
yet of those who ascend in favourable wea- 
ther, few return disappointed, or without feel- 
ing fully rewarded for the risk and exertion. 

On the day of our arrival at the Notch, a 
party of sixteen from Crawford’s, accompanied 
by two guides, were on the mountain. ‘Their 
return was an interesting and amusing scene, 
—curiously apparelled as they were in a varie- 
ty of shawls, head-dresses and overcoats, and 
in high spirits, though thoroughly fatigued 
with the labours of the day. ‘They were, as 
usual, exceedingly sunburnt, the combined 
effect of the solar rays, and the cold bleak 
winds of those elevated regions. On the fol- 
lowing day twenty-three persons, twenty-one 
on horseback and two on foot, accompanied 
by two guides, likewise on foot, ascended and 
descended salely. 

On the morning we purposed ascending, the 


skies wore so unpropitious an aspect, that we 
delayed an hour or two, watching with no or- 
dinary interest, the numerous clouds that hung 
heavily about the mountains. ‘The wisest 
could not determine how the day would prove ; 
and possibly by rising a few thousand feet we 
might find ourselves in a clearer atmosphere, 
and look down on the clouds and mists that 
enveloped the dwellers below. A party of 
eight, equipped for the ride and willing to ven- 
ture, mounted the horses in waiting, with sad- 
dles secured by various girths, and, single file, 
entering the narrow path behind the house, 
commenced at once the upward journey. The 
saddie bags, containing our dinner, a black. 
smith’s hammer, &nd one or two horse-shoes, 
were given in charge to him who brought up 
the rear, as it was desirable that these latter 
articles should be behind in case any of the 
horses should pull off a shoe among the rocks 
and roots of our rugged path. This position 
in the rear is a very favourable one, as it gives 
the opportunity of seeing all that is occurring 
to the rest of the party. 

For the first three miles we were in the 
woods. Much of the path was wet and muddy; 
and in several places it was worn, partly by 
the horses feet and partly by the action of 
water, into a deep gully, so deep and narrow, 
that care was needed, on the part of the rider, 
to prevent his feet from rubbing against the 
sides, or catching in the protruding roots and 
rocks, Several pieces of boggy ground are 
bridged with corduroy road. The logs of 
which these bridges are formed are generally 
about four feet in length, and are laid either 
immediately upon the swampy surface, or on a 
narrow ridge raised for the purpose a foot or 
two above the adjacent ground. 

As we ascended, the trees became gradually 
smaller until they were mere scrubby bushes, 
10 or 12 inches in height. Here, where veg- 
etable life is ever contending with cold and 
desolation, and where these stunted firs seemed 
scarcely able to lift their almost procumbent 
branches above the rocky ground beneath 
them, bright little wild flowers, springing up 
in strange contrast, beautified these waste 
places of the earth, compelling admiration in 
the midst of the grandeur that surrounded us, 
The Linnea borealis with its twin blossoms 
of roseate white, skirted our path as far up as 
the bleak summit of Mount Pleasant; while 
the Arenaria glabra, there called the white 
violet, and the Arbutus uva-ursi or bear- 
berry, with its glossy evergreen leaves and 
rose-coloured blossoms, were gathered even 
among the barren rocks of Mount Washing- 
ton. Thus among these mighty bulwarks of 
Nature, grandeur and wildness in the rugged 
and the vast, are closely associated with beau- 
ty and regularity in the delicate and minute, 

Upon emerging from the woods, which ter- 
minate near the summit of Mount Clinton— 
the southernmost of the eight principal peaks, 
—the magnificent scenery of this alpine region 
opened upon us. And although Mount Wash- 
ington was discovered to be still enveloped in 
thick cloud, we felt already rewarded for our 
toil and exertion, and pressed on with fresh 
spirits and animation. The view gradually 
extended, and increased in interest as we ad- 











and zigzag path up the rocky sides of Mount 
Pleasant, we reached its rounded* summit ; 
where, dismounting from our horses, we rested 
awhile to enjoy a prospect thought by many 
almost to equal that from Mount Washing- 
ton. An ocean of mountains completely sur- 
rounded us, silent, beautiful, and sublime, 


As if long since a troubled sea, torn up 
By fierce opposing winds, or toss’d on high 
By earthquake shock, had in its wildest mood 
Grown firm, transform'd by sudden change 
Mysterious into solid rock ; the crust, 

By workings of th’ uneasy mass within, 
Dissev’ring into fragments rude, which still 
Bestrow the surface of this stiffen’d sea. 

And now no more the sport of driving winds, 

It ministers to form, and congregates 

Around its crystal domes, where winds delight 

To rave, dark clouds and dense ; and thus becomes 
As well the parent as it is the child 

Of raging storms and darkly rolling waves. 

This glorious billowg host are silent now 
And fix’d; save when a rock-hewn cliff, split off 
By frost resistless, or asunder sawn 
By percolating rills, impetuous falls, 

ith fearful crastr, and hs the steep descent ; 
Behind it leaving long-enduring scars: 

When wounded thus the sturdy mountains vast, 
Deep tremble, and resound with murmurous groans, 
But long the tempest shock, and furious fall 

Of avalanche shall scathe their sides in vain: 
Unmoved they stand, rock-rooted and sublime. 

And oft they wear about their ragged forms, 
Robes beautiful and grand ; in summer’s heat 
Thrown like a veil or flowing mantle round, 

In winter fitting close their giant sides, 

A seamless coat of white and radiant down. 

The cold that rests upon these lofty heights, 

And wild commingling winds that round them play, 
Or gentler breezes (there but rarely known,) 

This varied vesture weave and shape. *Tis form’d 
Of vapour, pure, etherial, distill’d 

Unseen from hill and vale and ogean wave. 

For this these mountain brothers, ocean-born, 
Grateful return unto their*parent sea, 

The ceaseless tribute of their crystal streams. 


The imposing appearance of this encircling 
sea of mountains, language is inadequate fully 
to describe. It seems as vast and boundless 
as the blue deep itself. From the Green 
Mountains in Vermont to the more distant 
summits of Maine, the whole land seems cov- 
ered with mountains, with but narrow valleys 
between them. They are not, like our own 
Alleghanies, in regular and nearly even ridges, 
but they consist of broken ranges disposed in no 
particular order, and surmounted by a multi- 
tude of rounded peaks peering up in every di- 
rection. Fabyan’s hotel and one or two other 
houses are the only visible signs of human 
habitations, except it be some very distant set- 
tlements which the air was not clear enough 
for us to discover, 

Having gazed for a short time upon this 
grand and extensive panorama, we descended 
from Mount Pleasant on the northern side; 
where the path was as steep, rough and wind- 
ing, as that by which we had ascended. It 
being uncomfortable as well as unsafe to ride 
down this rocky declivity, we did not remount 
our horses until we had effected a descent of 
probably several hundred feet, and had nearly 
reached the general summit of the ridge. On- 
ward we pursued our course—the prospect 
still varying and widening—over the broad 
and nearly level top of Mount Franklin, and 
thence along the sharp summit of the narrow 


vanced, until, after winding along the rugged | and almost wed 
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-form ridge that connects 
this peak with Monroe. From its narrow 
edge, which for a considerable distance was 
not more than a few rods, or perhaps a single 
rod, in width, we could look down its steep 
sides on either hand, into a deep uncultivated 
valley some 3000 feet below us. Beyond this 
‘“* Back bone of the mountains,” our route lay 
to the right of the double-peaked Monroe, the 
side of which, where the path is conducted 
around it, is so exceedingly precipitous, that a 
part of our company scarcely ventured to 06 
for an instant into the deep, and as seen from 
this position, beautiful valley of the Saco, 
thickly clothed far up its sides with foliage of 
the richest green. 

After rounding Monroe’s craggy summit, 
Mount Washington lay immediately before us ; 
and crossing the comparatively level space, of 
perhaps a mile in extent, intervening between 
these elevated peaks, we commenced ascend- 
ing his lofty cloud-collecting cone, which 
still rose some 1300 feet or more above 
us. It is apparently a vast pile of rocky frag- 
ments, very various in size and shape; but 
how thrown there or when, it is not easy to 
determine. Upon close examination it appears 
to be the surface only that consists of these 
rude broken masses. 

Here one of the party was precipitated from 
his horse, in consequence of the latter being 
thrown down by slipping on the rocks or catch- 
ing his feet among them. A similar accident 
occurred on our descent, within a mile of the 
hotel! Happily in neither case was any seri- 
rious injury sustained. While we were toiling 
up the rocky path, our ever vigilant guide 
came running back to tell me that my horse 
had lost a shoe; his practised ear having 
caught the sound that informed him what had 
happened, though probably 50 yards distant. 
But the summit of Mount Washington was now 
too near, and my attention too much absorbed 
in all that was before and around us, to be 
caught by the rattling of a horse-shoe upon 
the rocks beneath me. The guide quickly 
found the shoe and replaced it, while the rest 
of the party waited shivering in the cold blasts 
of the mountain. Having at length arrived 
within a third of a mile of the summit, we left 
our horses on a small level spot on the moun- 
tain’s side, and walked or rather climbed over 
the rocks to the very topmost point. The 
summit is exceedingly uneven, and is only 
about two acres in extent. 

Those of us who first reached this lofty emi- 
nence, were favoured for a few minutes with a 
panoramic view similar to that which we had 
enjoyed on the top of Mount Pleasant. Our 
guide had time to point out the valley of the 
Androscoggin, one or two lakes, and a few 
other prominent objects,—when, suddenly a 
chilling mist gathered close about us, and the 
bald head of Mount Washington, was com- 
pletely enveloped in cloud. 


(To be concluded.) 


work hard, and keep cheerful.” Another per- 
son, who lived to the great age of 110 years, 
said, in reply to the inquiry, “* How he lived 
so long?” “1 have always been kind and 
obliging ; have never quarrelled with any one; 
have eaten and drank only to satisfy hunger 
and thirst, and have never been idle.” 





From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for Second month 
(February), 1849, 


The beginning and the end of the past month, 
embracing ten days, were almost without frost, 
but the last five days were marked by a high 
north-easterly wind with rain and sleet, ren- 
dering them inclement, and to the invalid who 
lacked the necessary supplies of clothing and 
fuel, peculiarly comfortless. On the early 
morning of the 5th, snow fell to the depth of 
ten inches, and from this time to the 24th the 
mercury was but once at sunrise above the 
freezing point, and for nine days in succes- 
sion—from the 12th to the 2lst—it did not 
thaw at mid-day in the shade. During some 
weeks, the Delaware and the Susquehanna 
were much encumbered with ice. For some 
days the Ohio above Wheeling was closed, 
and the St. Lawrence at Quebec frozen from 
shore to shore. Boston harbour was reported 
closed on the 16th, and the entrance to New 
York greatly impeded at the same time. Port- 
land and Halifax, N. S., were also ice-bound. 
By the 15th, the snow that fell on the 5th, 
was, in the city, nearly gone; but so late as 
the 20th, it was still 5 or 6 inches deep in the 
country, with good sledding on the cross 
roads. 

The 18 days (from the 5th to the 24th) of 
settled uniformly cold weather constituted the 
pleasantest, and, if we may judge by the bills 
of mortality, the healthiest portion of the past 
winter. So continued a cold reduced the 
average temperature of the month to 29, 
which is a little below the usual mean of this 
month in this city; the mean of the whole 
winter, therefore, still remains considerably 
above the average winter temperature of this 
latitude, which renders it less probable that 
the ensuing spring will be a forward one. 

It is not uncommon to see the maple, the 
pytus, japonica, the daffy, and the crocus, in 
full bloom during this month, but though the 
latter had broken ground more than 30 days 
since, it has made little progress upwards, and 
I believe the sun has not yet had power to un- 
fold the petals of any of these, the early tokens 
of his increasing light and heat. 

By our record— 

The Ist was cloudy with E. wind and some 
rain. Thermometer 27 at sunrise, and 38 at 
2r.m. At Harrisburg 4 inches of snow fell. 

On the 2nd the wind was S, W., with rain 
and sleet in the a.m. Thermometer 35 at 
sunrise, and 44 at 2 p. Mm. 

The 3rd was a fine clear day. Wind N. 
W. Thermometer 34 at sunrise, and 35 at 2 
P. M. 

The 4th was clear, with the mercury at 24 
in the morning, but overcast, with thermome- 
ter at 44 in ther. m. Wind S. W, 


———— 


How to live long.—A venerable minister, 
who has preached some 65 years in the same 
place, being asked what was the secret of long 
life, replied, “ Rise early, live temperately, 











fell also in Boston and vicinity. The after- 
noon was clear. Thermometer 32 at sunrise, 
and 44 at noon. Wind N. 

From the 6th to the 11th it was uniformly 
cold—Mercury from 14 to 27 at sunrise, and 
from 29 to 42 at 2 p.m, But one day, the 
8th, was overcast, and then there was a slight 
fall of snow. The wind was westerly, vary- 
ing from S. W. to N. W. 

On the 12th the wind was N. E., overcast, 
and again a little snow. The thermometer, 
which was 33 in the morning, fell to 32 at 2 
Pp, M. 

The 13th and 14th were clear and cold. 
Thermometer 15 and 22 at sunrise, and 28 at 
mid-day. 

The 15th was clear, with the mercury al 
13 in the a. m., and 20 at 2p.m. Atl0p. 
m. it had fallen toll. WindS. W. Snow 
at Mobile to-day. 

The 16th was clear and cold. Thermome- 
ter at 74 only above 0 at sunrise, and rose to 
19 at2p.m. Wind stiliS. W. or W. S. W. 

The 17th was still clear, but the wind had 
changed tothe N. Thermometer at 9 in the 
morning, and 22 at midday. At Pottsville 
the mercury was reported to be 7° below zero, 
and at Tamaqua, (another village in the coal 
region) at 13 below 0. 

The 18th and 19th were clear, calm, plea- 
sant winter days. Thermometer 13 at sun- 
rise, and 28 and 23 at2 p.m. Wind N. 

The 20th was cold and cloudy. Thermo- 
meter 16 at sunrise, and 32 at mid-day. 
Slight snow in the afternoon. Wind N. E. 

rom the 21st to the 23rd the weather was 
more moderate. Thermometer from 27 to 32 
at sunrise, and from 32 to 40 at 2 p.m. Wind 
northerly. 

The 24th wasa fine spring-like day. Wind 
N. in the morning, with the thermometer at 


riners upon our coast. 


37 to 40 at mid-day. 
By our record, 16 days were clear, and 12 


«cloudy. Some snow fell on 4 days, and the 
whole quantity for the month, (including the| according to our respective measures of grace 
snow reduced to water) as recorded at the/and faith received? 


Pennsylvania Hospital, was 2} inches. 


in many places, to prevent ploughing. 
P. S. 
Philada,, Third mo. Ist, 1849. 





The Marriage Relation.—The celebrated|cry out with thee, O! this inwardness, this 
English writer, Addison, has left on record the|inwardness, is what has been too much want- 
following important sentence :—* Two persons |ing in a general way, and isstill wanting. For 


| 


THE FRIEND. 


The morning of the 5th found the earth, who have chosen each other out of all the spe- | it seems to me, that many are in the high road 
covered in the city and adjacent country, with cies, with design to be each other’s mutual |to ruin, for want of this true inward waiting to 
at least ten inches of snow ; it had fallen in a} comfort and entertainment, have in that action | know the Spirit of Truth to leaven and subdue 
calm, and the evergreens were every where bound themselves to be good-humoured, affable, | their own spirits, and also to open in them 
bowing under the incumbent weight. Snow | discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful with re- | such things as might be serviceable and bene- 


spect to each other’s {railties and imperfections | ficial in the churches of Christ, both with re- 


to the end of their lives.” 





Selected. 
HYMN. 
BY SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. 


He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, 
Alike they’re needful to the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment, 

As comes to me, or cloud, or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine, be done, 


Can loving children e’er reprove, 

With murmors, whom they trust and love ? 
Creator ! I would ever be 

A trusting, loving, child to thee ; 

As coines to me, or cloud, or sun, 

Father ! thy will, not mine, be done. 


Oh, ne’er will I at life repine,— 
Enough that thou hast made it mine ; 
Where falls the shadow cold of death, 
I yet will sing with parting breath, 
As comes to me, or shade, or sun, 
Father! thy. will, not mine, be done. 





For ‘* The Friend."’ 


DEBORAH BELL. 


John Barclay, in speaking of letters written 
by Deborah Bell to Joseph Pike, says: that 
having ** so close a bearing upon the state of 
our Society during the latter days of Joseph 
Pike, and conveying such deep instruction and 
warning to us of the present times,” he could 
It is with 
somewhat similar feelings in relation to their 
close bearing upon the state of our Society in 
general, and their deep instruction ard warn- 
ing to us of the present day, that some extracts 
are now offered for publication in “ The 


not well withhold their publication. 


Friend.” 


We need often to be put in remembrance of 
27—rose at 2 p.m. to 47, with a S. W. wind.| the things which belong to our peace, lest the 

From the 25th to the 28th, inclusive, a| world, and the things of it blind our eyes to 
strong north-easterly wind prevailed, and be-|the pure Truth, and beguile our hearts by al- 
ing at a temperature but little above freezing,| most imperceptible degrees, it may be, from 
with the heavens continually overcast, and/that straight and narrow way of the cross, 
occasional falls of rain, sleet and snow, the| which all are called to walk in: and thus fi- 
days were peculiarly lugubrious; and the nights| nally to separate between our immortal souls, 
must have been disastrous to many of the ma-|and the God of their salvation. 


and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Deborah Bell wrote :— 


Might not, 
The thermometer |and should not each one of us, put the query 
varied only from 33 to 36 at sunrise aud from| usefully, and seriously to ourselves,—Are we 
singly endeavouring in the Light of the Lord, 
to walk by the same rule, and to mind the 
same thing, that those ancient worthies did ; 


Are we found faithfully 
waiting upon the Lord in implicit obedience to 

The snow has nearly disappeared from the} His divine will as it is made known within us, 
earth through a large portion of Pennsylvania,| where His kingdom must come and His will 
and there is said to be scarcely frost enough; | be done, if an entrance hereafter is administer- 
ed into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 


spect to doctrine and discipline.” 

‘* Here is so much working and studying of 
the flesh, and that so well liked and embraced 
by many, that the work of the Spirit and mo. 
tions thereof are very much stopped, even in 
such as dwell daily under the baptizings there- 
of, It is but a few in comparison, who have 
an ear open to hear what the Spirit doth say 
to the churches; but when the Spirit doth 
speak, through any, O how do they kick, and 
even make a mock at it, and at such as are 
led and guided by the dictates thereof. So that 
things are in a lamentable condition, and it 
seems to me the true church is returning into 
the wilderness again, where she sits solitary 
and mournful. Yet the Lord sees her in her 
disconsolate state; and my faith is firm that 
the time will come, in which he will bring her 
back, and she shall be seen to lean upon the 
breast of her Beloved; for in him is all her 
hope and trust. Many who once were mem- 
bers of her, have forsaken the Lord, and trust- 
ed to and leaned upon the arm of flesh; so 
that it may be said, with the prophet in former 
days, one has builded a wall, and another has 
daubed it with untempered mortar. And | be- 
lieve the day is coming in which the wall, 
which men have, in their own wisdom and 
sirength, been building for a shelter to them, 
shall fall, and the foundation thereof shall be 
discovered ; and both the builders and the daub- 
ers shall be confounded in that day. For the 
Lord will overturn all that is not upon the 
right foundation, in that day when he will 
arise in his power, to cleanse his churches and 
purify his temple.” 

This was written in 1717, about twenty- 
seven years afier George Fox’s death, and one 
hundred and thirty years ago. If such de- 
generacy overtook the Society so long since, 
and when it had not been in existence but 
about seventy years, and so many eminent 
men and women have been raised up and 
employed at different times within this 130 
years, and it has again and again triumphed 
over all the machinations of restless members, 
whose principles have tended to divide and 
scatter, have we not firm ground to rest our 
faith upon, that the same omnipotent Hand 
which raised it up, and has so often given it 
the victory, will still defend and carry it 
through? Let us remember that our Lord 
Jesus Christ the everpresent Head and Leader 
of his regenerated and sanctified children and 
people, is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever; and all they have to do, is, to put their 
trust in Him alone ; and in whatever he bids 
them do, to follow Him faithfully, and he will 
lead them forth afier they have suffered awhile, 
conquering and to conquer. The promises of 
God are all yea and amen in Christ Jesus ; 
they are not made to amuse, or to deceive, but 



























‘I think I do daily more and more need to} to be fulfilled in his devoted children, for the 





honour and the exaltation of his great name, 
and their salvation and rejoicing. 
Directly after the last quotation which 
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speaks of all being overturned who are not on | your to justify others in that which we dare | fox out of the hole, we may be sure the fox is 
the true foundation, Deborah Bell says, ‘ Yet| not do ourselves. Now to illustrations. in it.” 
| also believe the weakest babes in Christ who; A Friend having business with John Jay,| In regard to Friends’ non-conformity to the 
keep their habitation, shall be strengthened to| then Envoy Extraordinary to the Goyernment | world, William Peon says: “To such as say 
go through whatever may be suffered to come | of Great Britain, called to see him, The busi-| we strain at small things, which becomes not 
upon them for the trial of their faith, that so it} ness which had taken the Friend there being | people of so fair pretensions to liberty and 


may be more precious than that of gold. 1 do| transacted, he was about retiring, when that | freedom of spirit: | answer with meekness, 
not see any need the fuithful have to be dis. | 








~ 


honest politician, far-sighted statesman, wise | truth and sobriety, nothing is small which God 
couraged ; for though there be a suffering with 


Christ for a time, yet there will be a rejoicing 
with him also. And though the followers of 
the Lamb may seem to be but a few, and his 
enemies a great rnultitude, yet the Lamb and 
his followers will obtain the victory at last, and 
triumph over all.”"—Friends’ Library, Vol. 
I. 





For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


As surely asa command was given in olden 
time to the children of Israel, not to mingle 
themselves amongst the heathen nations around 
them, nor to learn thei¢ customs and ways, so 
surely is it tothe members of our Society now, 
to abstain from mingling with the spirit, the 
maxims, the manners of the world. The com- 
plaint of the prophet was “ Ephraim, he hath 
mixed himself among the people ; Ephraim is 
a cake not turned. Strangers have devoured 
his strength, and he knoweth it not; yea, grey 
hairs are here and there upon him, yet he 
knoweth not.” Well might a similar com- 
plaint be taken up to this day amongst us, inas- 
much as we sometimes hear those who profess 
to be teachers, calling the belief of dressing 
plainly from a sense of religious duty,—and 
the treading in a more narrow and circum- 
scribed way than others from the same cause, 
superstition, and a false and Roman Catholic 
idea of gaining heaven by crosses. Such Qua- 
kers do not understand the restraining power 
of the cross of Christ, and have departed from 
the ground of their holy profession. They 
may appear as Friends, and may be able to 
offer many reasons for dressing plainly, and 
conforming to our peculiar tenets, such as, 
their preserving effects upon the young, in 
shielding them in measure from contaminating 
intercourse with the world; yet having depart- 
ed from the religious ground of our testimo- 
nies, their own standing is on a foundation 
of quicksand, which will assuredly fail them in 
time or eternity. 

Many attempt to justify the showy hang- 
ings in houses, expensive paintings, and 
rich and costly furniture, which are found 
amongst Friends, on the ground that the pre- 
vailing customs in some places, prevent the 
religiously minded observers from being of- 
fended at the glittering show. Ah! these will 
find that it is not what amount of inconsistency 
in us, others can bear without uneasiness, even 
if we keep within that limit, that will justify us 
in the sight of our heavenly Father ; it is our 
obedience to the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
—our bearing it afier him, in simplicity, in 
purity, in faithfulness. When we do this, we 
shall neither seek greater liberties for ourselves 
than the Truth allowed our fathers, nor endea- 











man, and fervent Christian believer, John Jay, 
thus addressed him, ‘I admire your Society. 
The principle contains all of Christianity that 
I have any idea of: but | am sorry to see that 
some of you are losing your badge ; and | don’t 


makes matter of conscience to do, or leave 
undone.” 

“ Though it be frequently objected, that we 
seek to set up outward forms of preciseness, 
and that it is but as a green ribbon, the badge 


see how you can retain your principles, and | of the party, to be better known ; | do declare 


moderation, self-denial, and difference from the 
spirit of the world. You are lights. The 


| 


forego your little peculiarities, your marks of|in the fear of Almighty God, that these are 


but the imaginations and vain constructions of 
men, who have not had that sense, which the 


world should come to you, but you not go to! Lord hath given us, of what arises from the 


the world. You may gather them ; but they 
will scatter you.” 

An anecdote bearing the same moral with 
the above, is narrated by John Churchman in 
his journal. He was told the anecdote by 
John Kilden, of Masham, Yorkshire, Old Eng- 
land. A knight in that county calling to sce 
one of his tenants who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, found him actively employ- 


ed. Afier a time the landlord thus addressed 


the tenant. 
“So John you are busy. 


Tenant.—Yes ; my landlord loves to see his 
tenants busy. 

Landlord.—But, John, where were you, that 
you wére not at your Quarterly Meeting at 
York the other day? | saw most of your 
staunch Friends there, but you | missed. 

Tenant.—Why, thou knowest | have a cu- 
rious landlord, who loves to see his tenants 
thrive, and pay their rent duly, and | had a 
good deal in hand that kept me at home. 

Landlord.—Keep you at home? you will 
neither thrive nor pay the better for neglecting 
your duty, John. 

Tenant.—I perceive my landlord was at 
Quarterly Meeting. How didst thou like it? 

Laudlord.—Like it! | was at one meeting, 
and saw what made my heart ache. 

Tenant.— W hat was that? 

Landlord.—Why, the dress of your young 
folks ; the men with wigs, and young women 
with their finery, in imitation of fashions, | 
thought | would try another meeting ; so next 
day | went again, and then | concluded, there 
was little difference but the bare name between 
us whom you call the world’s people, and 
some of you; for you are imitating us in the 
love and fashions of the world as fast as you 
can. So that | said in my heart, these people 
do want a Fox, a Penn, and a Barclay among 
them.” 

Such was the remark of this sensible man, 
and it is well worthy the consideration of all 
gay Quakers. For my own part, when I hear 
persons pleading for their ornaments, saying 
there is no religion in dress, &c., | am apt to 
remember an anecdote | have met with in my 
reading. A female asked a minister with 
whom she was conversing the following ques- 
tion. .** May not a person attend to dress, and 
the fashions, without being proud?” The re- 
ply was, “ Whenever we see the tail of the 


| 


right and wrong root in man. And when 
such cen<urers of our simplicity shall be in- 
wardly touched and awakened by the mighty 
power of God, and see things as they are in 
their proper natures and seeds, they will then 
know their own burden and easily acquit us 
without the imputation of folly and hypocrisy 
herein.” 

Small changes have during the past two 
hundred years taken place in the dress of the 
consistent members of our religious Society, 
and none in their language, manners, and faith. 
The enemies of our fathers in the early days 
of Quakerism, took some drawings of Friends 
in their meetings, and having them engraved, 
they have descended to this time. These 
show in a very striking manner how little 
change has been made, so that they might an- 
swer for a goodly company of cross-bearing, 
consistent ministers and elders at the present 
day. But although small change has been 
effected as to shape of clothes amongst the 
really religious Quakers, yet many members 
bear little mark of the restraint of the cross 
either in dress or address, It could not 
be told, by the most discriminating eye, that 
they belonged to a Society, who had a testi- 
mony against the vain customs, friendships 
and fashions of the world. This declension 
was apparent soon after the rise of our Socie- 
ty, and occasioned much honest labour and 
concern to Friends. | remember reading a 
minute placed more than a century ago on the 
records of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, which shows that it was amongst the 
trials of that day to have gay persons acknow- 
ledged to be members. There is such an hon- 
est strait-forward air about the whole matter, 
as makes it valuable and instructive. Two 
young women visited Philadelphia from Mary- 
land where they mixed and mingled in gay 
society for many months, and then returned, 
perhaps the next spring, to the place they had 
come from. About the time of their departure 
a certificate was brought for them to the 
Monthly Meeting, whereupon a minute was 
made and sent with the certificate back to the 
meeting which had forwarded it. The minute 
stated, that two women bearing the names 
mentioned in the certificate, had appeared in 
the city, and remained there some time, but 
that neither from their manners nor appearance 
could Friends believe they had any connection 
with our religious Society. Then with the 
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Listoemedion that these women had left Phila- < 


delphia, they add a salutation of love to the 
Monthly Meeting, and bid them farewell. We 
cannot tell how much good such a thought- 
stirring minute might have done to the Friends 
in Maryland, when read amongst them. How 
it might have aroused them to the necessity of 
looking after their members, and labouring 
with them in the ability received, to cause them 
to come up in the faithful support of the doc- 
trines and testimonies committed to their fore- 
fathers, in the simplicity of the Truth, the 
humility of a Christian believer. 


(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
Plays and Romances. 


The testimony of Mary Alexander respect- 
ing the pernicious influence of plays and ro- 
mances, is well worth the serious attention of 
all who at any time indulge in the corrupting 
habit of reading them. 

«When my mind became thus far awaken- 
ed, and was seeking a better, purer, and en- 
during substance than had heretofore been my 
experience, how was my soul often contrited 
before my heavenly Father, both in meetings 
and in retirement at home. He very fre- 
quently caused my cup to overflow, so that 
my heart was melted into such state of humi- 
liation before him, for past offences, as to 
enable me [frequently to cry unto him, that his 
eye might not spare, until all within me was 
brought into subjection to his divine will. At 
this time | was favoured to receive much com- 
fort in reading the Holy Scriptures, which I 
often took up when alone, to my consolation 
and encouragement, Then deeply did | la- 
ment that any of my precious time had been 
spent, in perusing publications of an unprofit- 
able tendency ; such as plays and romances ; 


and | was made sensible that nothing [ had | 
ever been in the practice of, had so much | 
alienated my mind, from the love and fear of | 


far from the simplicity of | 


| shows the numbers of prisoners sentenced to 


God, or led me so 
the pure truth, as books of this kind. How 
often did | wish | could warn the whole world 
of their pernicious effects, and especially the 
young people in our own Society. 

* Penning this remark brings to my remem. 
brance, how in an instant | was entirely wean- 
ed from ever desiring again to look into a book 
of this description. It was by a few words 
expressed by a beloved friend, when | was 
about reading to her one night afier we got u 
stairs, and were retiring to bed. She queried 
with me, and | believe under divine influence, 
* Dear Mary, is such a subject likely to profit 
us upon our pillows?’ The question so forci- 
bly struck my mind, that I very willingly laid 
down the volume, and to the best of my re- 
membrance, | never more read a page in that, 
or any thing of the like kind. [| have often 
thought those words were indeed, ‘ like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.’”—Friends’ Li- 
brary, Vol. XUI. 





Growth of a Western Town.—The village 
of Fond du Lac, (Wis.) which contained only 
50 persons in Jan’y, 1846, now numbers 1090. 
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For * The Friend.” 


The People of Colour of Philadelphia. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the condition of the 
People of Colour of the City and Districts 


of Philadelphia. 1849. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


The subject which is next investigated, is| 


the statistics of our prisons, in relation to the 
people of colour. 


whole,—correcting the numbers as we 
ceed, 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


As several errors have been 
committed in the calculations, we reprint the) 
pro- 





ing near the close of 1829, to the end of the 
year 1848, 2421 prisoners have been received, 
790 or 32.67 per cent. were people of colour, 


;and there were in the house at the close of the 
| period 83 prisoners. 
|709 were males, and 81 females; 527 served 


Of the number admitted, 


their time out ; 26 were pardoned ; 12 (eleven 
of whom were arrested for attempting to res- 
cue a slave at Carlisle) were discharged by 
writ of error, and 140 died. ‘The average 
time of their sentence was rather more than 
3} years. 

‘*The whole number of prisoners received 
into the prison during each period of five years 


** The statistics of the Eastern Penitentiary | from the time of its being opened, was as fol- 








furnish some interesting facts. Since its open- | lows : 
WHITES, BLACKS, 
Bi’ks to 
Total. Pr.Ann. Pr. Ct. | Total. Pr. Ann. Pr.Ct. every 100 
Prisoners. 
1829 to 1835, Ist 5 years, 238 47.6 45.6 124 248 386 342 
1835 to 1840, 2d * 522 1044 100 321 642 100 38.1 
1840 to 1845, 3d = 492 98.4 94.25 | 209 41.8 65.1 29.8 
1845 to 1849, 4th (4 y’rs,) 377 = 94.25 90.28 | 126 315 49. 25. 
Deducting the 11 Carlisle rioters discharged by 
writ of error, 115 26.75 41.6 22.8 


‘The rate of decrease in the number of 


prisoners admitted in these consecutive periods, 
while the population of the state was increas- 
ing at the rate of nearly 3 per cent. per an- 
num, is very remarkable. Taking the 2nd 
period of 5 years as the standard, the convic- 
tions of white prisoners in the 3d period would 
have been 109 instead of 94.25, and in the 4th 
period 122.5 instead of 90.28, had convictions 
for crime kept pace with the population. This 
is still more remarkable in the case of the col- 
oured population, especially if we deduct the 
11 prisoners convicted of a riot for attempting 
to rescue a slave at Carlisle—an act commit- 
ted under a momentary excitement, and not to 
be classed with the felonies for which the re- 
maining prisoners were convicted. Deducting 
these, the coloured convicts during the last 
period are less than one-half of those during 
the second; and they have been steadily de- 
creasing in proportion to the whites. 

* ‘These results are affected by the circum- 
stance, that in the year 1841 a law was pass- 
ed, allowing the judges to sentence prisoners 
who were imprisoned for two years and up- 
wards, either to the State Penitentiaries or to 
those county prisons which were constructed 
on the solitary plan. Philadelphia, Chester 
and Dauphin counties have such prisons, and 
have received a portion of the convicts previ- 
ously sent to the State Penitentiaries. The 
only county prison we have been able to in- 
quire about is our own, and the following table 


hard labour there since its opening. 











1835 to 40. 1840 to 45. 1845 to 48. 
Average number of col- 
oured prisoners sent 
to County Prison 121 94.4 79.67 
Do. to Penitentiary 64.2 41.8 31. 
185.2 136.2 110.67 


‘“« These are the entire numbers of people of 





“ This greater influence of the Penitentiary 
system in deterring from crime the people of 
colour, than the whites—may be attributed by 
some to peculiarity of moral temperament 
which renders the solitude of the prison cell 
more dreaded by them. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt that the system has 
been more fully tried in respect to them than 
the whites. ‘Their sentences for crimes of the 
same grade are much longer, and very few in 
comparison with the whites have been dis- 
charged by pardons. Up to the close of the 
year 1846, out of 718 coloured prisoners 22 
or 3.03 per cent. had been pardoned, while out 
of 1459 white prisoners, the pardons had been 
217 or 14.82 per cent.! This decrease in the 
number of coloured convicts may likewise be 
connected with another fact derived from the 
same statistics, and indicating a general im- 
provement in the condition of the people of 
colour. Of the number admitted previous to 
1840, 51 per ct. could neither read nor write, 
27.5 could read but not write, and 21.5 could 
read and write. Of those admitted since that 
year, these numbers were severally 40., 29.4, 
and 30.6,—showing a marked improvement 
in the education of those received. Of the 
whole number admitted, 400, or 51.1 per ct. 
were natives of Pennsylvania, 264 or 33.7 per 
cent. were natives of the slave States, and 119 
or 15.2 per cent. were natives of other free 
States than Pennsylvania; the per centage 
from the free States being 33.7 and from the 
slave States 66.3,—numbers which agree very 
nearly with the proportionate numbers of na- 
tives of Pennsylvania and of other free States 
and the slave States as shown in page 11. 

“The education they had received is also 
stated. Of those born in the slave States 52.2 
per cent. could neither read nor write, 27.8 
per cent. could read but not write, and 20 per 
cent. could read and write. Of those born in 
the free States 43.8 per cent. could not read 


colour sentenced to hard labour in the two pri-|or write, 28.9 could read but not write, and 
sons, and the rapid and steady decrease is|27.3 per cent. could read and write. 
“ The greater proportion acknowledged their 


certainly remarkable. 














indulgence in strong drink, and most of them | 
were intemperate. Few had any mechanical | 
trades, though many acquiredione during their | 
confinement. 

“Up to the close of the year 1846, 1459) 
white prisoners had been received, and 718) 


coloured prisoners. The crimes for which | the Gulf of Mexico,—finding an outlet by the | 
they were imprisoned, and the respective num- | capes of Florida, pursuing a course parallel to, | 


bers, may be thus distributed :— 

1. Offences against the person. 

2, Offences against property committed | 
with violence. 

3. Offences against property committed 
without violence, 

4. Malicious offences against property. 

5. Forgery and other offences against the 
currency. 

6. Miscellaneous offences. 







Whites. Coloured. 
Number. Per cent. Namber. Per cent. 

Class 1. 166 11.4 89 12.4 
2. 191 13.1 165 22.9 
3. 873 59.8 432 60.2 

4. 22- 15 14 2. 

5. 167 11.5 7 1. 
6. 40 2.7 11 1.5 

1459 100, 718 100. 


« While the per centage of crimes against 
the person is nearly the same in both classes, 
these which are attributable to mere animal 
passions constitute 64 per cent. of the class of 
coloured convicts, and 28.3 per cent. of the 
whites ; the remainder being crimes commit- 
ted under the influence of anger, revenge, &c., 
and such as assault and battery, manslaughter, 
murder, &c. ‘The convictions for petty lar- 
ceny are 55 per cent. of the coloured convicts, 
and 48.8 of the whites? while for forgery, 
counterfeiting, and passing counterfeit money, 
they are 1 per cent. of the former, and 11.5 
of the latter.” 

(To be continued.) 





For‘ The Friend.” 
The Gulf Stream. 


The officers of the coast survey have begun 
the exploration of the course and boundaries 
of this oceanic river, and their researches ex- 
hibit the remarkable fact, “that the whole 
current of warm water, to the depth of at least 
four hundred and eighty fathoms, divides itself 
into two principal branches, separated by a 
portion of cold water ; and that the transition 
from the cold water, along and next to the 
coast, is almost instantaneous, as if the two 
were separated by a nearly perpendicular wall, 
slightly inclining to the east at the top.” This 
separation of the stream into two distinct 
branches, seems to indicate a double source. 
Something of the same kind may be noticed in 
the smoke from the chimney of a steamboat 
or steam-mill, which is common to two boil- 
ers. The columns of smoke which appear 
one at the top of the chimney, almost immedi- 
ately separiite into two distinct currents, which 
pursue their course separately till they become 
mingled with the air. It will most probably 
be found that the accumulation of water in 
the Carribean Sea, caused by the constant 


THE FRIEND. 


blowing of the trade wind, and which gives | 
rise to the Gulf stream, is divided off the capes | 
of Yucatan,—and that one curren’ flows west- 
ward into the gulf, and the other northward to | 
the coast of Cuba. There would thus be as) 
it might be called, a secondary current from | 


but separate from the main stream, and with a 
defined boundary line between them throughout 
their whole course, 


From the Inquirer. 


TO A FADED FLOWER. 
By a Prisoner in the Eastern State Penitentiary. 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, now have pass’d, 
And hoary Winter’s come at last, 
And ‘neath his cold and biting blast, 
Has bowed thy stem ; 
And on the ground thy honours cast, 
My bonnie gem ! 


No eye to watch thy humble birth— 
No hand, with care, to tend thy growth; 
But, like an outcast of the earth, 
In sad array, 
Amid the prison gloom sprung forth, 
To greet the day. 


But ab ! how transient was the gleam ; 
Like bubbles in the turbid stream, 
That glitter ’neath the noonday beam, 
A moment fair, 
Then pass away, an empty dream, 
In wanton air. 


So didst thou fade, when winter hoar 

Drove through the sky his icy store, 

And pierced and chilled thee to the core, 
And bowéd thy head: 

So droops proud man when sorrow’s hour 
Doth him invade. 


Bat thou art gone! yet long to me 
A talisman of life thou’lt be, 
For long I'll keep in memory 
Thy transient hour, 
And read my destiny in thee— 
Fair, faded flower! 


——— 





















Animal Sagacity and Sense of Gratitude. 
—The Wapiti deer, (the largest of the deer 
kind,) a very powerful animal, belonging to 
the Zoological Society in Dublin, had been ill, 
from an inflammation and swelling in the 
throat, and was in great danger ; the disease 


must have been brought on as much by the 
unnatural confinement in which the creature 
was kept, as by its food; some time back an 
incision in the throat became indispensable to 
save its life, and that painful operation was 
performed by Surgeon-General Crampton. 
The animal was forced down by beards, con- 
nected by pulleys and cords, and the strength 
it displayed was astonishing. The operation 
being at length performed, the poor creature 
was enabled to breathe and feed for a short 
time. The inflammation, however, returned, 
and a second operation of opening the trachea 
became necessary. The surgeon-general at- 
tended with his assistants, who had the former 
apparatus, boards, cords, and pulleys. The 
unfortunate animal no sooner perceived them, 
than he-put himself in the most formidable po- 
sition for his defence, threatening destruction 
to the first that approached him. Crampton 





ordered them all away, and afier a time per- 
ceiving his patient more calm, and seemingly 
in great pain, he entered the enclosure alone, 
when to the astonishment of all present, (who 
had remonstrated against the seemingly im- 
prudent act,) the sayacious animal approach- 
ed the surgeon-general, licking his hands and 
face, and showing by every demonstration in 
his power, his gratitude. Alter a time he sub- 
mitted to have his throat opened ; the windpipe 
pierced, and a tube introduced through the in- 
cision, which came out of the nose, the wound 
to be dressed with tow, and all without stirring; 
and when all was over, licking his benefac- 
tor’s hands, and following him like a dog. 
Crampton says, that he would not have per- 
formed the operation on a human being with- 
out tying him down, 





Poor Little Bird /—We saw a robin yes- 
terday, which presented a singular spectacle ; 
sticking through the skin of its neck just above 
the left pinion, was a twig of some tree, about 
four inches in length, perfectly straight, and 
knotted at intervals of an inch. The wound 
had completely healed round the twig, and the 
bird was as fut as its fellows. No doubt it 
had struck against the sharp point of the twig 
which was thus forced through the gristle of 
the neck, and protruded half its length by the 
fluttering of the bird, (which “ struggling to 
be free” became “ more engaged,”) by which 
it was finally snapped off. ‘The broken part 
was worn round and smooth by the vain ef- 
forts of the little sufferer to extract it,—£z- 
change Paper. 


Se 


Colouring Wood.—French cabinet makers 
can now make wood of any colour they please, 
by letting the roots of the tree absorb the col- 
oured fluids the year before it is cut down. A 
solution of iron passed up one root, and of 
prussiate of potash up the other, will give the 
wood a permanent blue colour. Curious fact, 
if true. ? 
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The lines “To a Faded Flower,” inserted 
to-day, is one of several poetical effusions 
which have appeared in the Inquirer of this 
city under the head of Prison Musings. We 
may hereafier give other specimens, and it 
will add to the interest of their perusal a know 
that the author is a native of Scotland, who in 
the giddy spirit of adventure, left his parents 
at the early age of fourteen, entered as a com- 
non sailor on board a ship, in which capacity 
he continued a number of years, and ultimate. 
ly, for a crime committed in a drunken frolic, 
was condemned to the occupancy of a cell in 
our Eastern Penitentiary, where he still re- 
mains ;—about two years of his time being yet 
unexpired. 








The various and exaggerated accounts from 
California make it difficult to decide what is 
worthy of credence. Nothing has yet reach- 
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ed us that leads us to believe otherwise than | its channel, or draining portions of the river’s | 
that sore disappointment will be the lot of | bed. 
many a wild speculator who has gone to make | be seen in great abundance, and at a depth of 
his fortune amongst mountains and deserts in| 25 and 30 feet in many places. At this ag- 
search of gold. gravaling distance it is quite harmless. Ra- 

The following, cut from one of our city pa-|nakas have dived with a desperation becoming | 
pers, is said to be from the California Star of | pearl fisheries, but the gold yet remains unfin- 
the Twelfth month. I presents a gloomy pic-| gered. Washing for gold has been generally 
ture of gold digying in the winter season. given up for the season. The water is cold, 
and Jack Frost regular in his morning visits. 
As we have before stated, very little gold will 
be gathered after the commencement of the 
rains. 

“ Scarcity of Dwellings.—Houses and 
shanties are so scarce, that an occupant of a 
ten by twelve, who has the shanty on a lease 
of 810 per month, was offered $30 per month 
to move out, by a recent arrival. In conse- 
quence of the large number of passengers ar- 
riving from abroad by every vessel, we fear 
that a vast deal of suffering will be experienced 
by hundreds without shelier, when the rains 
commence, which must be close at hand. Lum- 
ber is scarce, and at the enormous price of 
$125 per 1000 feet, while quantities are lying 
ready for shipment at all the Embacaderas on 
this Bay, at Bodega and Santa Cruz, to say 
nothing of the abundant supplies we might ob- 
tain from Columbia River and Sitka, if we had 
the vessels. Our citizens hope to obtain some 
relief from Com. Jones, by his throwing open 
the coasting trade of Oregon and California 
temporarily, to foreign flags, and thereby en- 
abling them to obtain articles of first-rate 
necessity —lumber and provisions—at mode- 
rate cost.” 































































In the eddies of the main stream it can | 


| 
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“* Winter in the Mountains.—We are glad 
to learn that many of our citizens have aban. 
doned the unwise project of wintering in the 
mountains, and returned, or are preparing to 
return, to their homes, We are every day 
more convinced of the error those already en- 
camped in the several mountain diggings have 
committed, and our fears are for even life, in 
many places, as the forfeit of imprudence. 
We conversed with a gentleman recently ar- 
rived from the mines, and who has pretty 
accurately calculated the chances favourable 
to a stay in that region this winter. The 
prospect is a frosty and a starving one. It 
does not convey to our understanding one in- 
ducement to remain upon the mining gronnd 
this winter, or encourage any attempt to dig 
for gold afier the setting in of the rains. The 
stuff will not be taken in quantity sufficient to 
render desirable a residence in the mountains 
during the season, and as for establishing a 
rightful claim to any particular section by pre- 
cedence, many may make a grand faur pas 
in the business. 

“ At the ‘dry diggins,’ where most are lo- 
cated, snow, it is said, falls to the depth of two 
or three feet. The weather is extremely cold, 
and the various streams intersecting the moun- 
tains become swollen and rendered almost im- 
passable. This will prevent travelling, and 
we hope no camp in that remote section is des- 
titute of its winter supply of provisions. Juba 
q and Feather rivers, whereon a number have 
4 collected, present similar disadvantages to the 
miner, and urge upon him strongly the better 
policy of keeping quiet until the return of 
spring. To imperil health in the manner pro- 
posed by many, is scarcely wisdom. The 
placer is ample to satisfy the grasping mind of 
the million, and plenty of unworked ground 
invites labour. 


« Latest from the Mines.—About 800 souls, 
it is calculated, will winter at the ‘dry dig- 
gings’ alone. On Juba and Feather Rivers, 
preparations are being made to pass the winter 
by a great number. Houses are constructed 
ij and supplies stored, but a scarcity of provi- 
? sions for the coming season prevails in every 

camp. At Juba a settlement has been formed 
near the upper ‘ diggings’—150 houses have 
been erected, constructed chiefly of logs, and 
hopes entertained of passing a comfortable 
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Diep, in the village of Lowville, N. Y., very sud- 
denly on the 14th of the Second month, 1848, of con- 
gestive fever, Martaa Townsenp, youngest danghter 
of Thomas and Elizabeth Townsend, in the 24th 
year of her age. She had been in a declining state 
of health for some months previous to her death, but 
was not prevented from being about the most of her 
time. She bore her afflictions with Christian forti- 
tude; and we have a comfortable belief that she is 
now where “ the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 





, at Hartland, Niagara county, N. Y., First 
month 9th, 1849, Pues, the widow of Andrew Hoag, 
in the 80th year of her age, a member of Hartland 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She came with her 
husband to reside at Hartland, in 1836, and was sub. 
sequently re-appointed to the station of an elder; in 
which capacity she was for inany years a useful mem. 
. . > ber of the church, zealously attached to its doctrines 
winter. Upon the Middle Fork at the newly and testimonies, and in the end was favoured with the 
discovered * diggins,’ the worthy citizens of consoling evidence that her peace was nade with her 
Drydiggins-rille are employed almost to a | God. 


man, it is said, in mining, and with very fair 
success. ‘The diggers are mostly of the Ore- | of the Second month, 184%, of a lingering consump. 
gon emigration. From $5 to five ounces per | tion, Exizasera, wife of Samuel Hill, and daughter of 
day is the stated vield. ‘The gold is large and | Thomas and Elizabeth Townsend, in the 36th year of 
exiremely heautiful, quite free from sand and her age.—Her sufferings were painful and hard to en. 


wes a _| dure; but, she remarked, that she could give up all in 
pebbles. The usual process of taking it is by this world that was near and dear to her, if she could 


throwing up dykes und turning the water from | but be at rest with her Redeemer, if he saw fit to 





, at her home near Lowville, N. Y., on the 12th 






























take her away. She wished to live and suffer till her 


appointed time came, and then was willing and ready 
to go. Her departure is much lamented by her fami- 
ly and friends; bat our luss we believe is her eternal 
gain: and we doubt not she is now united with her 


little child, whom she rejoiced she should not have to 


leave in this world of sorrow ; and a sister who but 
one year ago at this time, bade adieu to the things of 
earth, for a far more glorious inheritance, where ail is 
peace, where afflictions and sufferings are past, and 
partings forever unknown. 





, at Concord, Belmont county, Ohio, on the 
18th of Second month, 1849, in the 24th year of her 
age, Acusan R., wife of Josiah Bundy, with whom 
she had lived but a little over a year. Her prospects 
of carthly prosperity and happiness were bright, but 
her heavenly Father saw meet thas early to mar 
them. For some months previous to her illness, she 
frequently remarked to her husband, that she believed 
her time here would be short. Though deeply lament- 
ed by her compunion and friends, we have the consol- 
ing belief, that our loss is her unspeakable gain ; and 
that she has exchanged a world of sorrow, affliction 
and pain, for a world of peace and joy. She was en. 
abled during her illness to impart salutary counsel 
and advice to her hasband and others; and at the 
final close, was favoured without a struggle to yield 
her spirit into the hands of Him who yave it; leaving 
to her surviving friends the consoling belief, that, 
through adorable mercy, her spirit has been permit- 
ted to join the just of all generations, in ascribing 
praises to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world. 





, at Hartland, Niagara county, N. Y., Second 
month 25th, 1849, in the 67th year of her age, Lypia 
K., the widow of Daniel Strang, a member, and for 
many years an elder, of Hartland Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. She lived respected, and died lamented 
by a large circle of friends and acquaintances, which 
was evinced by the number in attendance at her fune- 
ral: and we have no doubt that she is realizing the 
fruition of that joy which is unspeakable and full of 
glory. 





, on the 2d inst., at his residence in Manning- 
ton, Salem county, N. J., in the 39th year of his age, 
Davip ALLEN, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 2nd of this month Tomas Fert, an 
esteemed member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Pa., in the 91st year of his age. 





, in this city, on Seventh-day morning, the 10th 
inst., aged oe. Saran, wife of Robert Richie, a 
member, and for many years an overseer of the North. 
ern District Monthly Meeting —A week before her 
death, this dear Friend fractured the neck of her thigh 
bone; and having been for many years afflicted with 
disease of the heart and arteries, the closing period of 
her life was one of much more intense suffering than 
often falls to the lot of poor human nature to endure. 
Yet she was enabled to bear her complicated suffer- 
ings with such patience, and childlike submission to 
her heavenly Father's will, as to give her friends the 
assurance of that divine support, which she evidently 
experienced, when she said, “If it were not for the 
everlasting Arms that are round about and underneath, 
how could I endure such anguish ?” and which she 
again bore testimony to shortly before her close, when 
to a remark of a friend that * Death was a dark val- 
ley,” she sweetly said, “It is indeed a dark valley, 
bat thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.”—She re- 
marked soon after receiving the injury, “ My suffer. 
ings are not altogether on my own account ;” adding, 
“I trust they will be sanctified to others also.” And 
one of the audible questionings of her heart was, “Oh 
what can I do to promote the cause of my dear Sa- 
viour ?” It is believed, that she was enabled to pro- 
mote that cause, during the whole of her illness ; and 
that she received, as she expressed it,“ the penny a 
day,” for her daily support, together with a sufficient 
assurance, that there was a mansion prepared for her, 
when her work was finished. 
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